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purest, the most difficult and the most restrained form of poetry, then these two pieces of Scott justly deserve this exacting title.
Cyril Scott is universally known in the world of song and piano music, and a wide and speedy recognition of his violin and orchestral compositions is much to be desired. And this for many reasons. Here in England and in America, our appreciation of him has too long been confined to particular cliques, whereas his works cover the whole range of musical instruments, and fine as his smaller pieces are, a composer should surely be judged by his greater works, or at any rate by a broad assessment of his complete output and not by a mere part of it.
The Violin works in particular well deserve the wide recognition which must come to them in time; for Scott is peculiarly intimate with the Violin tone; not only does he handle all the older violin technique freely and nimbly but he has brought many new devices and effects into the combination. His pieces will not commend themselves to the old-fashioned violinist who expects the pianist to play the Cinderella to him, to keep his few simple chords well in the background, to pause servilely whilst he gambles through a long and meaningless cadenza and to gallop madly home with the postludial chords.monies, its picturesque epi-re are passages of remarkable brilliancy and of richected harmonies ing to a majestic  restatement of the op<
